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THE CEAYON. 



as the Academy — means which it is hoped 
to employ as they may he required, with 
yet more energetic effort in the various 
ways already successfully tried. 

And now let ns look for a moment at the 
circumstances under which the Academy has 
accomplished what it has, and then, it' we 
please, ask "why has it not done more?" 

The National Academy was established 
about thirty years ago (in 1826) under every 
possible disadvantage, and it has ever since 
struggled against numerous opposing in- 
fluences. It represented then, as it does 
now, a cause indifferently understood, and 
consequently but inadequately appreciated 
and cherished ; though happily the signs of 
the times give hopeful promise that this ig- 
norance and coolness are passing away, and 
that ere long Art will win its fitting place 
in the esteem and love of our people. It- 
was founded, not by old and influential men, 
or with endowments of gold, but by a few 
Artists, and in direct struggle with all the 
art-wealth, influence and authority of the 
town, then embodied in the rival associa- 
tion — the American Academy. These un- 
toward obstacles it surmounted by perse- 
vering energy and faith, until it compelled 
a public respect, gradually developed into 
a voluntary, cordial, and generous admira- 
tion and pride ; until it came to be regard- 
ed as one of the most important and inte- 
resting public institutions, not of this city 
alone, hut of the entire country. This it 
has achieved with no means save the pro- 
ceeds of its Annual Exhibitions, and with 
Tio labor but that of its own members and 
their brother Artists at home and abroad. 
It has never at any time been the recipient 
of any gratuity, appropriation or bequest 
Whatever, from the State, the City, or from 
individuals: though the great public ser- 
vice, which it seeks to render, would seem 
to commend it to the liberal remembrance 
of each. It is with great pleasure that we 
except, here, much kind assistance at the 
sale of the bonds issued on the occasion of 
the erection of the late buildings of the 
Academy, and especially the very hearty 
co-operation and the generous aid of two of 
the Honorary Members of the Institution, 
widely known and esteemed for many vir- 
tues and graces, besides their genuine love 
of Art and Artists. We must be permitted 
also to record the grateful evidence of sym- 
pathy and confidence which the Academi- 
cians, when recently considering the sub- 
ject of the erection of a new edifice, re- 
ceived, in most prompt and liberal offers 
of aid, from a number of their most distin- 
. guished fellow-citizens. 

Since the late sale of the property on 
Broadway (an act, the wisdom of which 
there has yet been seen no reason to ques- 
tion), the Academy has been compelled to 
make the best of such temporary accom- 
modations as it could procure ; and this ne- 
cessity will exist until another house shall 
be secured, when it confidently hopes to 
continue and extend its labors for the ad- 
vancement of the great cause which it is its 
.glory to represent. 

■ . ■ NoiB.-7The general abstract Influence of the Academy, 
as a united power, has thus far here been mentioned. 
It has at times provoked effort by material awards to 
success, tn a system of prizes to earnest students — a 
system which it may find desirable to renew and extend. 

• It is also an institution of honor, creating incentive to 
struggle by its acknowledgments of triumph, with aca- 
demic position and honorary distinction. The members 

'■- of the; Academy . are divided, into tbe three classes, 
Academicians, Associates, and Honorary Members. All 



are elected by ballot, at the annual meetings only, and 
after being duly nominated by an Academician. The 
Honorary Members are chosen from professional Artists 
and lovers of-Art everywhere ; the Associates, from the 
body of professional Artists resident in the City of New- 
York and its vicinity ; and the Academicians, from the 
body of Associates. This latter class roust be Exhibi- 
tors for the year in which they are candidates, and they 
are required to present their portraits to the Academy 
within a year after their election. The Academicians 
also present an example of their own work, within a 
year after their admission into that body. 

The Honorary Members are required simply to signify 
their acceptance of membership, and their privileges are, 
free admissions for life for themselves and families to 
the Exhibitions, Lectures and Schools of the Institution. 

Tbe Associates enjoy like advantages with the Hono- 
rary Members, access to the Library, and eligibility to 
election into the body of Academicians. 

The Academicians are limited to fifty in number, and 
at this time have one vacancy. The government of the 
Society is in their hands alone, and it is by them annu- 
ally delegated to a Council, composed of the officers and 
two other members of their body. The Exhibitions are 
arranged by the Council, assisted by two other Acade- 
micians and two Associates. 



AMERICAN VERD ANTIQUE HASSLE. 

The stone called Verd Antique, to which 
the following documents relate, seems to us 
so valuable a contribution to the artistic 
and architectural resources of this country, 
that we have considered it worthy an ex- 
tended notice. The certificates appended 
show the chemical and mechanical qualities 
of the stone, and for its appearance we can 
ODly say that it is very beautiful. The 
green part of the stone is semi-transparent, 
and shows the white veins through it par- 
tially, giving some exquisite shades and 
modulations of color. For wall facing, 
when the color is suitable, we should con- 
sider it invaluable. We believe it is the in- 
tention to make the pedestal of Greenough's 
Franklin of it. — Eds. Crayon. 

[copy]. 

Boston, Sept. 5, 1S55. 
Wm. S. Sampson, Esq. : 

Dear Sir : — In your note of the 4th instant, 
you request me to re-state the suggestions made 
to you, some time since, in regard to the use of 
yom green marble as a building material. 

My opinion is simply this. The choice of 
materials for a building should depend upon its 
architectural character. For the same reason, 
that the base of a building should be strong and 
solid, while the upper parts are light and orna- 
mental, so the tone of a basement should be 
deep and the superstructure light in coloring, in 
harmony with the delicacy of its lines. It the 
contrast in the parts of a building is too strong 
in color, the effects will be spotty and disagree- 
able ; the color triumphing over the architectu- 
ral features of the work. 

Great judgment is necessary in so adapt- 
ing the form and color that they shall har- 
monize. 

I consider your green marble as more calcu- 
lated for a large building, particularly when 
white marble is to be used, for these reasons : — 

First. It contains within itself a great quan- 
tity of white, affording both harmony and 
contrast. 

Secondly. A graduation of tone can be pro- 
duced without a change of material. 

Thirdly. Its veining, though decided, is suf- 
ficiently fused not to be spotty. 

If the base of a building was built of blocks 
of green marble of a deep tone, and the super- 
structure of white, nothing could be better for 
■union and relief, than the same marble, or a 
lighter green for columns, pilasters, or dress- 
ings. * * * * 

It- seems ~to me that by such a choice of ma- 



terials, a building might be made both rich and 
chaste ; but all depends upon the architects. 
Yours, very truly, 

RlCHAUD S. GrEENOUGH. 



Surrnsox-iAN Institute, 

Washington, D. C, Sept. 15, 1S54. 

Wm. S. Sampson, Esq , President Ameri- 
can Verd Antique Marble Co. : 

Dear Sir : — As assistant to the commission 
for testing the durability of building materials, 
I have made experiments on the samples of 
your Verd Antique Marble, from Roxbuiy, Ver- 
mont, the results of which please find below. 

The crushing force upon a square inch 
avoirdupois, 

On the first sample was, .... 24,444 

On the second " " .... 24.8SS 

On the third, " " .... 29,955 

Averaging, 26,429 

Which you will find compares very favorably 
wilh the experiments made on some of our 
American marbles, two years since, by another 
commission, a copy of which experiment I 
herewith send you. 

Very truly, 

W. Shippen, 
Assistant Commissioner on Building Material. 

U. S. Capitol Extessioh akd Washington Aqueduct 
Office, Washington, D. C, Sept. 16, ISM. 

Wm. S. Sampson," Esq. : 

Dear Sir : — The following is the result of 
some experiments upon the green and white 
veined marble, submitted by you as from the 
quarries of the American Verd Antique Marble 
Company, in Vermont. 

The specimens were crushed in one of 
Wade's Proving Machines, by Mr. Wm. Shippen, 
assistant to the commission for testing marbles 
for the Capitol extension : — 

Si«of Specific Cradling lyS"* 



Number of 
Specimen. 



Cube. 



1M inch. 
1J4 " 
1H " 



28,290 

28,114 

Not taken 



55,0001bs. 
56,000 " 
67,400 •' 



24,444 
24,858 
29,955 



The average weight per square inch, neces- 
sary to crush the following marbles, as deter- 
mined by a commission, in 1801, when exa- 
mining different specimens offered for the Capi- 
tol Extension, was : — ' . 

East Chester, New York, . . . 23,9171bs. 

Lee, Massachusetts 22,702" 

Hastings, New York, .... 1S.941 " 

Baltimore, Small Crystal, . . . 18,061 " 

West Stockbridge, Mass., . . . 10,882 " 
Baltimore, Medium Crystal, . . . 9,625 " 
Egremont, Mass., . . . . 9,544 " 

West Stockbridge, Mass 9,071 « 

Montgomery County, l'enn., . . • . 8,950 " 
Stockbridge, Mass., .... 8,812" 

Baltimore, Large Crystal, . . . 8,057 " 

Lenox, Mass., 7,158" 

The average of your three specimens, is, 26.429 " 

Very respectfully your servant, 

M. C. Meiggs, 
Captain of Engineers in charge of TJ. S. Capi- 
tol Extension and of Washington Aqueduct. 
Amer. Verd Antique Marble Co., Boston, Mass. 

81 SOMEItSET STBEET, BOSTON, 

December 11, 1854. 
Wm. S. Sampson, Esq., President of. Ame- 
rican Verd Antique Marble Co. : 

Dear Sir : — I have made a chemical analy- 
sis and a series of experiments, upon a slab of- 
the Verd Antique Marble from your quarries in 
Roxbury, Vermont, and have the honor of pre- 
senting to you the results. 

The specific gravity of this marble is 2.743 
(water being 1) ; hence a cubic foot of it will 
weigh 171 43-100 pounds. On chemical analy- 
sis of a sample drawn from fragments taken 
from different parts of the slab, I obtained the 
following results : .; 
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let 



- Silica (rock crystal or quartz), . . . 42.6 

Magnejia (an oxide of the metal magnesium) 85.5 

Prot. oxide of iron and of chromium, . . 8.8 

Carbonate of Lime 0.6 

Water, 130 

100 

I then, as requested, exposed the polished sur- 
face of a portion of the slab to the action of 
strong sulphuric acid, and to concentrated muri- 
atic acid, for twenty-four hours, and on Washing 
off the acid not the slightest corrosion or change 
of color could be discovered in the marble. 

I then took one quarter of the slab and threw it 
directly into a furnace fire, and covered it with 
ignited anthracite, and let it get red hot. I 
then withdrew it, and plunged it while red hot 
into cold water. It did not crack to pieces nor 
fly in the least, but remained quite solid. No 
rock except soapstone would stand the above- 
named tests, both by acids and fire. 

This marble is one of the most imperishable 
rocks known to geologists, and at the quarry its 
power of resisting the action of air, water and 
frost from the foundation of the world, is suffi- 
ciently manifest to ensure a favorable opinion as 
to its durability. When polished it is a very 
beautiful marble, adapted to many ornamental 
applications. 

.Respectfully your obedient servant, 

Charles T. Jackson, M. D., 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, and to 

the city of Boston, Geologist and Chemist. 



David McCaine, Agent American Verd An- 
tique Marble Company. 

Sir :— I have submitted the slab of your mar- 
ble, placed in my hands, to experimental tests 
of durability, and have the pleasure of reporting 
to you now the result. 

The object of the trials being that of learning 
how far this material may suffer from exposure 
to frost, includes an examination of its texture 
as well as the influence of natural flaws or 
seams — cracks or fractures, resulting from blows 
in working excepted. 

The safest test of resistance to moisture and 
.frost is that proposed by Berard, and when modi- 
fied for special application it leaves nothing fur- 
ther to be desired in that way. 

Your slab has been exposed to this test, and 
its power of resistance examined at successive 
steps, from where bricks fail, to the point at 
which ordinary granite shows its imperfections. 
This exposure it has passed without failure, in 
the chief points of texture, natural flaws and 
veins of dissimilar composition. A fracture 
left in the specimen was early seen, and indeed 
was obvious to the eye on the unpolished surface. 

Failing in detecting any liability to absorb 
moisture, or to permit frost to enter flaws, I re- 
peated the testing while the slab was exposed to 
a temperature above 212° F. for a long time. 
The expulsion of air under a fluid would have 
permitted the tests to enter the most minute 
flaws if they existed ; and, as the application, 
in all the trials, has been made to the rough or 
natural surface, a measure of comparison was 
obtained. 

Under this test granite fails. Syenite, por- 
phyry, and some other hard rocks, resist; and 
your mineral, shovdng not the slightest effects 
of the action, must take place with these 
in point of durability, under the exposure to the 
heat of summer with its dampness, or to 
the frosts of winter with the consequent mecha- 
nical action. 

Although called a^narble, it is not strictly 
such, being truly a variegated serpentine of un- 
equal texture, such as has come down to us in 
ornamental forms of the highest antiquity. 

Congratulating you on the possession of this 
beautiful and enduring material, I will add 
that my impression, before commencing the ex- 
periments, was adverse to the. supposition of 
the specimen resisting them in a perfect man- 



ner, and thereby ranking among the most 
durable material known. Very respectfully, 
A. A. Hayes, 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 
16 fioylston street, Boston, Feb. 22, 1855. 



Many of the pictures sold at auction-rooms in 
London find their way back again to Italy. To 
some, this will sound as " sending coals to New- 
castle," but it is nevertheless strictly true, and 
I understand that it pays well. The specula- 
tion is principally carried on by some of the pic- 
ture dealers of Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
As an instance that has come to my own know- 
ledge, I will mention having seen here, not long 

since, a rather large landscape, which Mr. 

had in London some two years ago. The pic- 
ture being at that time out of repair, and much 
repainted, he consulted a restorer, who pro- 
nounced it a fine thing, and said (as they gone- 
rally do) that if the picture was cleaned up, and 
those parts which were painted over removed, 
the probability was that a capital Poussin, or 
some such Master, might be found under it : 
the consequence was that the picture was con- 
signed to him to be cleaned, &c. I myself as- 
sisted at the auto-da-Je, and after the wasting 
of a pound of cotton- wool, and a couple of pints 
of turpentine and spirits, the restorations were 
not only removed, but the whole picture cleaned 
to the very bones ; but, as I anticipated, noth- 
ing was found under but the preparation of the 
canvas, the picture having been patched over 
again by the same cleaner, and restored in the 
best way he could. The owner, by this time 
being quite disgusted with it, paid him ten 
guineas damages for his trouble, and sentenced 
the picture to the slaughter-Jtouse (auction- 
rooms), where it was knocked down, for fifteen 
or sixteen pounds, about one-fifth of the original 
cost. To prevent which we don't think it 
would be out of place here to remind our tourists 
in Italy of the following advice of Smollett : — 
" Our young gentlemen who go to Eome will do 
well to be upon their guard against a set of 
sharpers (some of them of our country) who deal 
in pictures and antiques, and very often impose 
upon the uninformed stranger by selling him 
trash as the productions of the most celebrated 
artists. The English are, more than any other 
foreigners, exposed to this imposition. They 
are supposed to have more money to throw 
away, and therefore a greater number of snares 
are laid for them." 

Such is, my friend, the history of this picture, 
which may yet find its way back again to Eng- 
land. I have only to add that it is "an indu- 
bitable Poussin." (I am repeating what the 
dealer said to my friend.) " It has never been 
restored, for you can see the original varnish on 
it yet, and it comes from the Rospigliosi Palace. 
Price, three hundred luigi d'oro" (£250). — Cor- 
respondence of the Artist.' 

One of the most recent contributions to the 
Paris exhibition is a sample of smut in wheat, 
from New South Wales, which has been ascer- 
tained to possess an artistic value. It is repre- 
sented as resembling the well-known animal 
product called Sepia. The exhibitor states that 
he has tried it in water colors, and found it fully 
equal, if not superior, to the best sepia ; the tint 
produced is a beautiful deep brown. He further 
states, that while the smut in England can 
scarcely be detected in the crop, that in Aus- 
tralia is most conspicuous, and can be easily 
removed. — The Artist. 

Alexander Duncker, in Berlin, has pub. 
lished an exquisite engraving of Mrs. Emma 
Gaggiotti Richards' portrait of Alexander von 
Humboldt. The illustrious scholar stamped the 
original with his entire approval by exclaiming : 
" thus, and not otherwise, would I like to be 
handed down to posterity." . The engraving is 
12 3-4 by 10 1-2 inches, and executed with great 
care by* P. Habelmann'4-.ffom'g-u*'* Bulletin. 



CSAWFOBD AND BOS LAST WOKE. : 

(From the London Art Journal). 

A visit to Crawford's studio always seems to 
me like a peep into the grandest phase of Ame- 
rican life — a phase where her moral energy and 
young untamed power are elevated and subli- 
mated by the highest flights of genius. But. a 
few months back it was my pleasing duty to 
describe in this journal a colossal monument of 
the noblest conception, dedicated to the me 
mory of Washington about to be erected in the 
City of Richmond : and now, ere five months 
more have passed over our heads, this wonder- 
ful sculptor, as prolific in his powers as, the 
rich Italian nature in which he lives, is already 
finishing a second gigantic undertaking^ Such 
wonderful rapidity is too apt, in unskillful 
hands, to degenerate into" feeble mannerism," or 
to come, as Hamlet says, " tardy off;" but' in 
the present instance rapidity and perfection are 
united, and all must appreciate the powers of a 
master-mind capable of creating immortal 
works — works that will be embalmed in the his- 
tory of his country, that will form themselves' a. 
chief feature in its artistic history — with a pro- 
priety and correctness of design commensurate 
with the brilliant readiness of their execution. 
Excellence, which is usually only attained by 
years of weary labor, seems to rise spontaneous- 
ly and intuitively at Crawford's bidding. He; 
hits off his marble epics as a poet would turn '' 
graceful stanza; he calls forth a whole genera 
tion of noble and idealized beings, as did Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha of old — gathering and flinging 
down the stones that lay beside them, and, by 
their inspired touch, creating a new race. Yes, 
Crawford is a wonderful man, gifted with a 
genius vigorous and ardent as his country's 
hopes; and the consciousness of possessing 
such an artist — by turns fiery and poetic, do- 
mestic and dramatic, ideal and natural, grasp- 
ing every phase of sentiment and of passion, 
and rendering all with equal truth and fervor, 
sweeping through each changing harmony , of 
fancy, and drawing delicious melodies from all 
— cannot fail powerfully to influence the' present 
artistic aspect of America, that large-souled ana 
loving mother, who cherishes all her various 
children, arraying herself, so to say, in their in- 
dividual renown. . ' , -• 

In the early development of the destinies of 
that mighty land, life, and the necessaries of 
life, were the first considerations. Then came 
war, commerce, and agriculture. All tie 
superabundant energy of the West was turned 
to the possession of material and palpable 
greatness. But now that their essential end 
has been attained, and America flourishes as 
one of the most powerful nations in the world, 
she too turns to worship at the shrine of Ari. 
There is a great artistic movement taking 
place in the great continent. Americans are 
great travellers: they love the sunny South, 
they are enlightened and prodigal patrons of 
Art and artists, and carrying home with jthern 
across the broad Atlantic the. traditions of, the 
elder sisters of the universe, gathered, aniidjtht 
mighty capitals of the Old World ;. fchey.aiso 
would deck their virgin soil >vith the finest, pro- 
ductions of native gen ius-rran easy task,' while 
they possess artiste like Crawford, who can 
execute a colossal monument' sixty feet in 
height in little more than a year. Many other 
works on a large scale are m progress by various 
artists in different parts of the States." An 
equestrian statue of Washington -is preparing 
for New York, and another large: statue of tiie 
same hero is to be placed in the garden of the 
Capitol at Washington. The Capitol itselfj'one 
of the finest buildings in America,' is about ( to 
be considerably enlarged by'.the.additipn of jtwo 
immense swings; each provided with a grand 
facdde on either side, ^e'buildiag standing 
detached ! in the centre ipf v a ,'pjirk or ^waenj 
Doors iri' bronze; in tjie Rtvla of "the Fioreritinfl 



